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memoom Hoses ............ 


$3.50 U.S./$3.95 Canada 
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ering Antique Jewelry 


Lena Lin's 
World of Fantasy Flowers 


AFO7 Mermaid Callas 16x20 AFO8 Rose Fairies 16x20 
_ 5500 S/N, 50 A/P, 300 Canvas S/N | 5500 S/N, 50 A/P, 300 Canvas S/N 
AFO7 US $80.00 AFO7C US $295.00 AFO8 US $80.00 AFO8C US $295.00 


NTO8 Romantic Reflection 22X28 
5950 S/N, 50 A/P, 500 Canvas S/N 


NTO8 US $145.00 NTO8C US $395.00 


“9 Oct what touches my heart 


ALL PRINTS ARE OFFSET LITHOGRAPHS 
ON THE HIGHEST GRADE ARCHIVAL 


PAPER. pass through my ingens 


800-541-7696 
TRATIEDIAT PRADLITCC ITY 44040 1 AWC DATOANMAC NRIVE POTOMAC MD 290854 301-299-5711 


PLEASE SEND ME YOUR 32 PAGE COLOR 
CATALOG. ENCLOSED PLEASE FIND $2.00. 
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4 Lafayette Dept DLI, 
Washington, MO 63090 
1-800-332-LACE 


MC VISA AMEX DISCOVER 


Free Samples On Request 
100% Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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‘We're looking for people to 
write children’s books” 


by Alvin Tresselt, Dean of Faculty 


“Writing for children is the perfect way to begin,” says the author 


and see your work pub- 

lished, I can’t think of a 
better way to do it than writing 
books and stories for children 
and teenagers. Ideas flow natu- 
rally, right out of your own life. And 
while it’s still a challenge, the odds 
of getting that first, unforgettable 
check from a juvenile publisher are 
better than they are from just about 
any other kind of publisher I know. 

Later on, you may get other 
checks from other publishers. But right 
now, the object is to begin, to break 
into print, to learn the feeling of writing and 
selling your work and seeing your name in 
type. After that, you can decide if you want 
your writing to take another direction. 

But after 40 years of editing, publishing, 
and teaching (and 53 books of my own), 

I can tell you this: You'll go a long way 
before you discover anything as rewarding 
as writing for young readers. 

Your words will never sound as sweet 
as they do from the lips of a child reading 
your books and stories. And the joy of 
creating books and stories that truly reach 
young people is an experience you won't 
find anywhere else. 


|: YOU WANT TO WRITE 


The soaring children’s market 


But, that’s notall. The financial rewards 
go far beyond most people’s expectations, 
because there’s a surprisingly big market 
out there for writers who are trained to tap 
it. More than $1.5 billion worth of children’s 
books are purchased annually, and more 
than 300 of the 500 publishers of books 
related to children welcome manuscripts 
from aspiring writers. And over 560 maga- 
zines rely on freelancers to fill their issues. 
Yet two big questions bedevil nearly 
every would-be writer...“Am I really quali- 
fied?” and “How can I get started?” 


“Am I really qualified?” 


This is our definition of a “qualified per- 
son”: it’s someone with an aptitude for 
writing who can take constructive criticism, 
learn from it, and turn it into a professional 
performance. That's the only kind of person 
we're looking for at the Institute of Children’s 
Literature*. The reasons are simple: Our rep- 
utation is built on success, and if prospective 
students don’t have the aptitude it takes, 
we probably can’t help them. And we 
tell them so; it’s only fair. 

To help us spot potential authors, we’ve 
developed a revealing test for writing apti- 
tude. It’s free, and we don’t charge for our 


of 53 children’s books. “Your ideas come right out of your own 
experience. And while it’s still a challenge, it’s the straightest 
possible line between you and publication—if you’re qualified 
to seek the success this rewarding field offers.” 


An old mansion nestled deep in the woods 
of Connecticut is the home of the Institute of 
Children’s Literature. It was founded in 1969. 


evaluation. But no one gets into the Institute 
without passing it. Those who pass and 
enroll receive our promise: 


You will complete at least one manu- 
script ready to submit to a publisher 
by the time you finish the course. 


One-on-one training with 
your Own instructor 


This is the way I work with my students, 
and my fellow instructors—all of whom are 
experienced writers or editors—work more 
or less the same way: 

e When you’re ready—at your own 
time and your own pace—you send your 
assignment to me. 

e I read it and reread it to get every- 
thing out of it you’ve put into it. 

¢ Then I edit your assignment just the 
way a publishing house editor would—if 
he or she had the time. 

e | return it, along with a detailed 
letter explaining my comments. I tell you 
what your strong points are, what your 
weaknesses are, and just what you can 
do to improve. 


It’s a matter of push and pull. You 
push and I pull, and between us both, you 
learn how to write and how to market 
your writing. 


The proof of the pudding 


This method really works. I wouldn’t spend 
five minutes at it if it didn’t. The proof of the 
pudding is that some of our students break 
into print even before they finish the course. 
Connie Wooldridge, Philipsburg, PA, 
who has sold two stories to Highlights for 
Children, says, “As an at-home mother of 
four, I have so appreciated the way the 


*The testimonials in this ad were provided voluntarily, without 
remuneration, by the Institute’s students, from 1985 to 1994. 


| Writing for Children and Teenagers is recommended for college credits by the Connecticut Board for State Academic Awards. 


Institute is set up: it has pro- 
vided me with the profes- 
sional contact and guidance I 
needed to get a serious start as 
a writer, without the hassles of 
babysitters, long drives, and 
hard deadlines.” 


“—_finally...the support and 
direction I needed.” 


“The letter with the return of my first 
assignment was so kind and encour- 
aging I started to cry,” writes E.D. 
Mahr, Hinsdale, IL. “Here, finally, was 
the support and direction I needed.” 

Ken Fleming, Staten Island, NY, who 
reports a sale to Cricket Magazine says, “To 
know that more than 120,000 children will 
be reading my words gives me a feeling of 
great satisfaction. Thank you all for giving 
me so much for so little.” 


Free Writing Aptitude Test offered 


To find qualified men and women with 

an aptitude for writing, we have prepared 
an intriguing aptitude test. It is offered free 
and will be professionally evaluated at no 
cost to you. 

You'll also receive our free, 32-page 
illustrated brochure describing our course, 
Writing for Children and Teenagers, and 
the current market for children’s literature. 
If you demonstrate a true aptitude for 
writing, you will be eligible to enroll. 

But that’s up to you. 
~ There is no 
obligation. 


Institute of Children’s Literature 
93 Long Ridge Road 
West Redding, CT 06896-0812 


Yes, I’m interested in Writing for 
Children and Teenagers. Please send 
me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
32-page brochure. I understand I am 
under no obligation whatever, and no 
salesperson will visit me. 


Mr. Mrs. Ms. Miss B3225 


Name 


Street 


City 


State Zip 


Founded in 1969 e APPROVED BY THE 
CONNECTICUT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


= ee ee ee em « COPYRIGHT © ICL 1995, A DIVISION OF THE INSTITUTE, INC. = =——————————— — — 
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DITOR’S PAGE 


A Touch of Nostalgia 


ne of the points we try to make to 
our readers is that while it’s won- 
derful to live in a house built a 
century or more ago, it really is 
possible to re-create the warmth and charm 
of Victorian style in any house, of any age. 
As proof, we take you to three 
homes where Victorian antiques and 
collections create an enchanting, old- 
fashioned atmosphere. In “Warm 
Welcome,” we visit an historic home 
in Kansas. Long ago, a candle glowed 
in its window every night to greet any 
wandering stranger. Today, it keeps 
the same open-door policy for thou- 
sands of visitors who come to expe- 


rience yesterday’s lifestyle in ~~ ey 


beautiful, authentic surround- , 
ings. For contrast, there’s / 
an “Instant Heirloom” / 
house, inspired by nine- / 
teenth century architec- | 
ture, but only a decade | 
old. Filled with a delight- | 
ful mix of period details | 
and cozy comforts, it is \ 
equally popular with those \"* 
who adore Victorian style— \ ™ 
and those who come expect- \ 
ing not to like it! Negative atti- \ 
tudes toward Victoriana are getting — 
rarer all the time, but it was only a few 
decades ago that many people assumed 
anything produced during the period 
was heavy, dark, depressing or “down- 
right ugly.” For example, Ralph and Terry 
Kovel, America’s leading experts on 
antiques and collecting, tell us that when 
they began buying Victoriana in the 
1950s, just about everybody felt that 
way. You'll be fascinated by our glimpse 
of the fantastic collection they’ve 
amassed over the last forty years in “A 
Visit to the Kovels.” 

Whether your own house is new or old, 
with these homes for inspiration, you'll 
probably want to start adding a touch of 
romance or two. You'll see how the 
advice Victorian homeowners got from 
the decorating experts of their time can 
be applied to today’s furnishings, fabrics 
and wallcoverings in “Decorating Your 
Dream Bedroom.” We also offer a 


detailed how-to article on creating the 
look of tin ceilings (at a fraction of the 
price) with wallcoverings. The author is 
an old-house owner who speaks from 
experience and offers valuable, practical 
tips in “Victorian Overhead.” We look 
back, too, at the time when roses reigned 
supreme in homes and gardens. Discover 
some of the loveliest antique varieties 
and where to find them today in 
“Enraptured by Roses.” 

Because we're as interested in the peo- 
ple of the Victorian age as we are in the 
artifacts, you'll find an unusually strong 
group of lifestyle and nostalgia pieces in 

this issue. Learn about the language 
of gems and its influence on 
nineteenth century jewelry in 
. “Precious Messages.” Meet 
\ “Darling Daisy,” the bold 
\ and beautiful Countess of 
\ Warwick, who captivated 
| the Prince of Wales a cen- 
| tury ago. Take a nostalgic 
| look at a vanished world 
/ in the pages of vintage 
/ mail order catalogs in 
/ “America’s Wishbooks.” 
/ Look at Victorian “Baby 
Buggies,” surely the most glam- 
orous transportation ever designed 
for tots. Find out why “A Lady’s Posture” 
was considered not merely an aid to 
beauty, but a sign of character. 

Finally, for the ultimate in romance, 
plan an unforgettable Victorian wed- 
ding, filled with delightfully old-fash- 
ioned details. You'll find all the infor- 
mation and all the sources you need 
to create a very special occasion that 
will be remembered with happiness 
and affection by all who share in it. 

In fact, there’s so much to inform and 
please you in this issue, we hope you'll 
take the time to curl up in a comfortable 
chair, perhaps with with a fragrant cup 
of tea or coffee at your side, and eae 
every moment of it. 
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Discover the World’s Best 


Source for Decorating Your 


Home With Victorian Art 


Add style and personality to 
your home decor with our 


unique collection! 


New color catalog featuring formal portraits, 
florals and still life, English hunts and animals, 
romance, country scenes and more. ..many 
Oversize. Stunning variety of lavish museum 
frames. An essential resource for decorating your 
home with Victorian era art. Send for color 
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Choose from a superb collection of 225 
quality replicas on canvas and prints 
from Europe and America. 


cAround The (orner 


“THE WORLD’S FINEST ART... 
DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME’’ 


Credit Card Orders 


C'all 1.9702 XLE77 nev 


Please send me your catalog. I am enclosing 
$5.00 ($8.00 outside USA, US funds only) 


Name 
Address 


City/State/Zip 
Mail to: 
AROUND THE CORNER, Dept. VA595 
5135 Pheasant Ridge Rd. 
Fairfax, VA 22030-6229 


A family where 
everyone learned to 


care and share 


lizabeth Rolph Cylvia was 

holding a copy of Victorian 

Decorating & Lifestyle (Oct- 
ober/November, 1994) as she greeted me 
with a warm smile. Pointing to the cover, 
she said, “Do you know, I had an oil lamp 
with a painted rose on it just like this one 
until my first telephone was installed years 
ago. The first time it rang, I was so excit- 
ed, I knocked the globe off and it broke! 
That was a beautiful lamp and I’m so 
happy to see another one like it again. I 
had a platform rocker like the one on the 
cover, too, and I gave it to my grand- 
daughter. It’s nice to see old things still 
being used and enjoyed.” 2 

“I was born in 1901, just at the turn of 
the century,” Elizabeth continued. “My 
father’s real family name was Ralph but 
when they came to America from 
Ireland, they decided they wanted a 
more American name and changed it to 
Rolph. It doesn’t sound so ‘American’ to 
me, does it? 

“We lived in New Britain, Connecticut 
in a two-family tenement. There were 
eight of us—six children, two boys and 
four girls—and we lived in four rooms. 
We had two bedrooms; the boys slept 
on couches in the living room. We four 
girls were in one bedroom and, believe 
it or not, there was always room for rela- 
tives or anyone else who needed 4 place 
to stay for a while! We had Morris chairs 
that made up into beds and our door 
was always open. 

“Mother did all the cooking. She baked 


CSSONS 


fora 


Ibe Good Old Days 


Irish soda bread twice a week-and made 
Irish stew to feed as many as were 
around the big kitchen table. We all liked 
creamed codfish and mother’s rice pud- 
ding baked in the oven was so delicious. 
Mother taught us all to cook. We always 
ate together, nothing went to waste and 
there were often others eat- 


by Beryl Gay Frey 
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almost touched the other. Everyone 
helped everyone else, we shared every- 
thing we had. When we had a birthday 
party, Grandma Sullivan, our neighbor, 
always made ice cream as a Special treat. 
Mrs. Smith used to give us a little money 
if we would help her with the heavy 

cleaning so I always shook 


ing with us. We could out her rugs. Mr. Oliver had 
ee over sixty people in There were chickens se his backyard 
hey were al fami. cance, SEX Children nearby, We fed them our 
Some were just those who and all O yf US times we had fresh chicken 
didn’t belong any place. for dinner. 

“All of us were born at Were born “Mother bought fabric 
home. My grandmother y9 from a little man who would 
was a midwife and she al home. come house to house knock- 


delivered all her own 
grandchildren. In turn, my mother deliv- 
ered my children in our home too. 

“We lived in a real community. The 
houses were close together, one porch 


ing on the door. He carried a 
heavy leather box filled with calico 
prints. We would each choose a piece 
and mother would pay a neighbor, Mrs. 
Leary, one dollar to make three dresses. 


“We traded in small neighborhood 
stores. Mr. Johnson was an owner. I 
remember carrying the milk can to his 
store and he would ladle out rich milk, 
yellow with cream, and put the lid on so 
tight I could swing it on the way home 
and it wouldn’t spill. When mother paid 
her bill every month, Mr. Johnson 
would give her five cents and she would 
buy us a big bag of penny candy. When 
we needed new shoes we went to the 
general store. That store carried every- 
thing, even plows and harnesses. 

“We were so safe, surrounded by 
neighbors, family and friends. We used 
to play outdoors all the time, hide and 
seek on the porches and through the 
trees and shrubs. We had no boundaries 
and no one worried about our safety. 

“Our school was St. Mary’s Girls 
School and we walked just a few blocks 
each morning. We had to buy used 
books and we took very good care of 
them. Why, even after the four of us 
used them we sold them to others. We 
learned important lessons in school and 
at home. They’re still part of me—to 
share and to take care of things. I knit 
baby shawls and hats and mittens for my 
church mission. See that box in the cor- 
ner? It’s packed with sleeping bags I 
have sewn and we will send it to the 
homeless shelters in Boston.” 

Yes, Elizabeth Cylvia learned her 
lessons well. At 93, this gentle lady is 
still sharing and caring for others. It 
was a privilege to spend the afternoon 
visiting and listening to her childhood 
memories. ce 


My love has come with the warmth of the sun 
Since she came the dawn has begun, 
Her smiles like mornings are sweetness to my eves 
This / pray will shine always upon me... — 


Introducing 


Romantic Poetty Of Exceptional Beauty 
Composed By Christopher Ankle 


Entitled 
Sf Eyes DO Dream 


A Limited Hard Cover Edition -@ 
Embellished With Art Work 32a? 
$26.95 
Includes Shipping And Handling 
Love & Divine 


P.O. Box 610625 
North Miami Florida 33261 
7 F) 


(308) 


torian Calling Cards 


aphed in full color with your name and address 
: caiman A Dozen Exclusive Designs - 


_ $32.50 for 250 cards. Choice of 
__ 3type styles and up to 5 lines of type. 


a? em _ Send $4.00 ($5.50 foreign) for Big 
 80-page color catalog filled with 

__ hundreds of beautiful Victorian 

prints, cards and stationery. 
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Crystal Delights 
Judith L. Simpson 
25 Waltham Road 


New Brunswick, WA 64836 
4] 7-358-5566 
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Se BEDITIONS 
Dept. 19C 

Route 4, Box 520B 
Carthage, MO 64836 


Toll Free 1-800-725-0725 
for MC and VISA orders. 


fay to be remembered! 


‘The Good Earth 
813 Neosho Boulevard 
Carthage, New York 64850 
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ur 96 page factory-direct 

Catalogue overflows with 
SOLID WOOD treasures for 
your home. We are the largest 
direct supplier for these details, 
due to our old-fashioned values, 
friendly customer service, and 
exceptional quality. We love. 
what we do, and we always 


guarantee your happiness! Elegant & functional 


SCREEN / STORM DOORS 
xciting Porch, for lasting first impressions. 


Gable, & Eave 
decorations create 
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Custom-length 


unrivaled ——- for SPANDRELS add 
your home’s exterior. a new dimension. 
ile custom- 
length Span- 


drels, Cornices, & 
Shelves, Brackets, 
Crown Mouldings, 
Stair Parts, & much 
more will transform 
your home’s interior. 


BRACKETS, 
HEADERS, 
CASING, and 
square CORNER 
BLOCKS transform 
plain openings. 


rompt shipment, 

easy ordering, 
factory-direct sales, 
and your satisfaction 
is guaranteed! Order 
our comprehensive 
Catalogue & we'll 
prove it to you! 
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FOLDING SCREENS... 
in 17 unique styles! 
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96 pages of hard-to-find oe." 

Architectural Details! 61 

Catalogue $2 
By Return Mail 


also - 208 page, illustrated 
Porch Book - $12.95 ppa 


Architectural Details 
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State Zip 


Mail to us at address below 
or Call (903) 356-2158 
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IRISH HANDS: The Tradition of 
Beautiful Crafts, by Sybil Connolly. 
(Hardcover, $35; William Morrow & 
Co., 1-800-AL-BOOKS) When Irish eyes 
are smiling...it’s like a morn in spring. 
When Irish hands are knitting (or weav- 


GOTHIC REVIVAL, by James Massey 
and Shirley Maxwell. (Hardcover, 
$12.95; Abbeville Press, 1-800-227-7210) 
One of the reasons we all love the 
Victorian style of living is because it 
seems more gracious, refined and leisure- 
ly than our own. But guess what? The 
Victorians, too, looked over their shoul- 
ders at history and yearned for that ideal- 
ized time somewhere between the 
Middle Ages and the early 18th century. 
They dreamed of religious crusades, lords 
and ladies and most of all, romance! In 
retrospect, it is understandable: The 
Industrial Revolution brought factories, 
coal mines, materialism and urban woes. 
This book is a great overview of Victorian 
Gothicism, including the key social and 
political events, a timeline, lifestyles, fash- 
ions and the arts, helpful sources of orga- 
nizations, books and places to visit, and a 
fascinating discussion of what makes 


ing, or thatching, or mak- 
ing cheese), it is also 
quite a treat to behold. 
Sybil Connolly is consid- 
ered a “national treasure” 
for bringing Ireland into 
the world fashion scene 
in the 1950s. Using 
native materials in her 
designs (fine pleated 
linens, crisp Irish tweeds, 
Carrickmacross lace, and 
the like), she promoted 
the uniquely talented arti- 
sans of her country. In 
Irish Hands, she studies 
them at work in their stu- 
dios and workshops— 
making glass, baskets and 
linens, tending honey 
bees, binding books and 
making saddles, fashion- 
ing gold and silver into 
jewelry. The sight of a 
master thatcher wading 
into cold Irish rivers to 
cut reeds for his handthatched roofs 
will make you feel like time has 
stopped in this Gaelic paradise. But 
their centuries-old traditions and superi- 
or work will carry Irish craftspeople 
well into the next millenium. 


Gothic architecture Gothic. (Hint: Think 
pointed arches, high gabled roofs, and 
towers that climb towards the heavens.) 


KOVELS’ ANTIQUE & COLLECTIBLES 
PRICE LIST 1995, by Ralpb 
and Terry Kovel. 
(Softcover, $14; 
Crown Publishing 
Group, 1-800-733- 
3000) Ralph and 
Terry Kovel-have 
written more than 
65 books on 
antiques and col- 
lectibles. They pub- 
lish newsletters, 
have a weekly syndi- 
cated newspaper col- 
umn, write for maga- 


Over 50,000 , zines, and have host- 


* 


PPRAISER-APPROVED PRICES 2% . 3 
6 Photographs ed a series on public 


IN COLOR & BLACK AND WHITE 


and cable television. 
Moreover, The New 
York Times called them “coloratura mas- 
ters of collectibles.” (We’re not exactly 
sure, but we think this is a good thing.) 
What it all comes down to, though, is 
that these two really do know the field, 
and are uniquely qualified to write this 
kind of book. What you'll like about the 
price guide is that they concentrate on 
average prices in each category—not the 
outrageously expensive. While a $38,500 
mechanical bank did find its way in here, 
so did a 10 cent bottle cap. Extra added 
bonus in this year’s edition: a full-color 
section on buying at flea markets. (Visit 
their home and see their Victoriana in 
this issue; story begins on page 62.) 


THE ENGLISH NANNY’S AFTER- 
NOON TEA-BOOK, compiled and 
edited by Margaret McKeown. 
(Softcover, $12; Maggie’s, P.O. Box 
555, Cass City, MI 48726.) The editor 
of this delightful little cookbook 
inherited the jour- 
nals of a real turn- 
of-the-century 
English nanny. Miss 
Helen Ripley, a col- 
lector of recipes 
and a_ talented 
cook, was born 
in the Yorkshire 
region of England in 
1899. When Miss 
Ripley’s journals 
were passed on to 
Margaret McKeown, 
she adapted the 
recipes in them to 
the modern Ameri- 
can kitchen. “After- 
noon Tea can be an elaborate or simple 
affair,” she writes. “The most important 


continued on page 60 


A time when manners, 
morals, and obedience 
were expected and when 


shame was felt when 
one broke the rules. 


Each doll handmade from tea stained 
muslin decorated with pearls, rosettes, 
lace and fine ribbons. Each doll cotton 
stuffed and sentimentally created out 
of love and affection. Meg, Jo, and 
Beth dresses measure 24” Amy 15” 


bree — Oldest fad prettiest. 5 ooo, te os $65.00 W\4 
Jo — bookworm and not afraid of ANYVURM co ie as, $65.00 : yy 
Beth — family pet, loves playing the PIDAO doo a hae es $65.00 Aa\ Ly 


Amy — youngest and revels in proper i 2 Gy Cale ee pe a $55.00 


Add $6.50 S/H _CK/MO 
Sold separately or purchase all four at once and save (all four $200 plus S/H) 


LITTLE WOMEN 

SUZANNE S. FIELD ones 
414 E. Hiawatha Dr. Wisc Dells, WI 53965 fas ae ge 
608-253-7519 Fax 608-253-7603 NM 


Collectible Book Corner 


Warman’s Country Antiques & Collectibles 


The most comprehensive resource reference and 
price guide now available for the most popular 
decorating style, Country. Extends from Early 
American New England to Midwest Farmhouse. 
Bigger and better than ever before! 

Item 042 Price $14.95 + $3.95 per book P&H 


The Basic Book of Antiques and Collectibles 
Third Edition 


A comprehensive, up-to-date guide to antiques 
and collectibles that will help you find and 
identify antiques, discern genuine articles from 
reproductions and care for your collectible 
treasures. | 


Item 043 Price $17.95 + $3.95 per book P&H 


Mail Check, Money Order or Credit Card order to: STB, Inc., Dept. GC95-CV01 1905 Swarthmore Ave., Lakewood, NJ 08701 


ITEMA BOOK TITLE QUANTITY TOTAL 
Warman’s Country Antiques & Collectables 
The Basic Book of Antiques & Collectables oe ee ae 
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Credit Card Number Expires 
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Name 
Address 
City/State/Zip 


Canadian orders in U.S. funds and add $5.00 plus 7% GST. GC95-CV01 


on’t be shy! Modest Victorian 

ladies and bashful Victorian gen- 

tlemen do have a certain charm, 
but let’s not forget that attentiveness 
and agreeability are also very Victorian 
traits. If you’ve been hesitant to write to 
a pen pal from The Letterbox, perhaps 
this will encourage you: 


Dear Victorian, 

Your magazine changed my life! 

I have received letters from all over 
the country, from California to New 
York and beyond! Writing to pen pals 
from all over is a new beginning for 
me. ‘Pen palling’ is no longer for kids 
and young people— I’m 63 years young 
and am writing to people in their 20s to 
their 60s! Their lives are most interest- 
ing and wonderful and their letters take 
you back or forward, depending on 
their ages and circumstances. 

Everyone cannot have homes like in 
your magazine but they can, as read- 
ers, incorporate your beautiful ideas 
into their own homes and feel like they 
are all part of the Victorian era. 


Mary Lou Brouillette, P.O. Box 183, 
1501 Bayou Rd., St. Bernard, LA 700835. 


If you would like to be listed in The 
Letterbox, write to us at the address 
below. Tell us a little about yourself, and 
please print your name and address Clearly! 


The Letterbox 
Victorian Decorating and Lifestyle 
GCR Publishing Group, Inc. 
1700 Broadway, 34th Floor 
New York, NY 10019 


Tanya Mungia, 365 E. 230th St., 
Carson, CA 90745-4917. “lam 27, and 
love: vintage purses, lace, thrift shop- 
ping, and old photo frames. I’d love to 
have contact with others who feel as I 
do about beautiful things.” 


Barbara Broerman, 207 Timber 
Creek Dr., Connersville, IN 47331. “I 
am a 30 year old stay-at-home mother of 
two. I love hearts, angels, Precious 
Moments figurines and anything lace.” 
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Brenda M. Bautista, HQ USAFE/INS 
B, PSC #2 Box 10326, APO AE 09012. 
“My interests include: collecting angels, 
Victorian reproduction sewing and pen 
pals. I do a lot of intricate Victorian 
cross stitch. I am 34 years young.” 


Mark S. Puckett, 22 East Newnan 
Rd., Newnan, GA 30263. “I like 
Victorian furniture and architecture. I 
collect Victorian butter pats, and skele- 
ton keys. I have been painting porcelain 
china for 14 years and am currently try- 
ing to restore an 1870s pump organ.” 


Elizabeth Lane, 609 Ocean Ave. #26, 
Portland, ME 04103-2738. “I enjoy tea, 
roses (pressed flowers of all kinds), pen- 
palling, reading, and creating Victorian 
crafts. I truly enjoy all things Victorian.” 


Nellie Black, 674 Santos Ct., 
Milpitas, CA 95035. “I love angels of 
all kinds and would love to hear from 
someone who has a collection of angels. 
I collect too much to mention. Would 
like to share same interests.” 


Verna B. Provost, 7575 Corbett Dr., 
Canton, MI 48187. “Help! Misplaced 
Victorian lady stuck in a modern soci- 
ety! Loves antiques, old photo albums, 
tea parties, flower arranging, books, 
angels, lace, crafts, etc. Will answer all.” 


~ IT TERBOX 


Margene Maloney, 505 Winchester 
Rd., Monticello, AR 71655. “I am 
enamored with anything Victorian. I 
cherish fine teas, magazines, books, 
lace, dried and silk flowers, gardening, 
and decorating with English and 
Victorian pieces.” 


Ingrid Fauver, 1012 Craftswood 
Rd., Catonsville, MD 21228. “I love 
everything and anything to do with 
Victorian. I love gardening, reading 
Victorian novels, lace, antiques, and 
dressing in Victorian style clothing. I 
promise to answer all letters from kin- 
dred spirits everywhere.” 


Brenda Beauchamp, 914 Superior 
Ave., Gladstone, MI 49837. “lam a 24 
year old who loves vintage linens & 
lace. I specialize in reproduction vintage 
children’s wear for displaying, Victorian 
rag dolls, tussy-mussies, etc, and am will- 
ing to swap.” 


Christine Sheller, RR #2 Box 256, 
Eldora, IA 50627. “I love anything 
Victorian! I like to read historical fiction and 
collect pictures that look Victorian. I love all 
kinds of flowers. I’m a very young interest- 
ed Victorian lady. Iam 13 years old.” 


Cynthia D. Hyde, RR #1 Box 236, 
Solsberry, IN 47459. “I enjoy crafts, 
antiques, art, literature, and nineteenth 
century literature. I look forward to 
hearing from other Victorian readers.” 


continued on page 29 
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Your Bradford Exchange 
Advantages: 


eA hand-numbered limited-edition 
plate with a correspondingly hand- 
numbered Certificate of Authenticity 
°A complete plate story introducing 
you to the artist and detailing the sig- 
nificance of this stunning plate 


eA romantic new oval work of art by 


acclaimed Painter of Light™, 
Thomas Kinkade 

°In the glorious 100 years of plate 

collecting, one name has stood 

above the rest-—The Bradford 

99 >Exchange—and we're dedi- 

>) cated to being “The Heart of Plate 
Collecting” for the next 100 years 


7 = 


aasee 


Thomas Kinkade, 
Painter of Light’ 


9345 Milwaukee Avenue - Niles, 


YES. Please enter my order for “Lamplight Brooke.” 
| understand | need SEND NO MONEY NOW. | will be 
billed $29.90" when my plate is es 


_! Limit: one plate per order. 


Signature 
Mr. Mrs. Ms. 


Address 


State _ 


Telephone ( __ 


*Plus a total of $3.49 postage and handling. 

Illinois residents add state sales tax. ing 
The price of the plate in Canada willbe higher, = 
Edition limited to 95 firing days. Plate stand not included. 


Traditions of hospitality 


linger in an inviting 


Kansas historic home 


by Judith Carla 


"n 1854, shortly after Kansas 
became a U.S. territory, Anthony 
and Mary Jane Ward and their fami- 

ly became the first pioneers to set- 
tle permanently in. the area that is now 
Topeka. For almost two decades, Mary 
Jane Ward always kept a candle burn- 
ing in her cabin window to guide 
weary travelers to her door. She con- 
tinued that friendly tradition even after 
the Wards became prosperous enough 
to replace their cabin with an elegant, 
two story brick-and-limestone mansion. 
Their daughter Jennie Meade inherited 
the house in 1897 and family members 
lived there until 1962, when it was pur- 
chased by the city of Topeka. 

Mary Jane’s doors are still open to any- 
one who cherishes America’s past. Her 
home, which is known today as the 
Ward-Meade Mansion and listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places, has 
become the cen- 
terpiece of a 5- 
1/2 acre com- 
plex, which also 
includes a recon- 
struction of the 
Wards’ cabin, gar- 
dens and a turn- 
of-the-century 
prairie town. 


Above: Porches and 


The restored house is decorated with 
period pieces, some belonging to the 
family. In the entryway, for example, 
the beveled glass in the door and the 
ruby-globe light fixture are original. 
Pictures of William Meade, Episcopal 
Bishop of Virginia and an ancestor of the 
Meades, hang beside the door. In the for- 
mal parlor, only the pale-green velvet 
gentleman’s chair of carved walnut, ca. 
1855-65, was Mrs. Ward’s. The rest of the 
furnishings have been chosen to reflect 
the mix that would have been found in 
most Victorian homes—particularly if, 
like this one, they belonged to the same 
family for several generations. A velvet 
crazy quilt, ca. 1885-1890, is draped over 
an Early Victorian walnut settee with a 
triple-shield tufted back, upholstered in 
natural-colored raw silk. A mid- 
Victorian walnut chair is covered in 
rust velvet and adorned with a snowy 
white anti-macas- 
sar. The table, also 
walnut, holds a 
kerosene lamp 
with hand-paint- 
ed roses on its 
glass globe, a 
brass whale oil 
lamp and Royal 
Doulton teacups. 


pillars were later additions to the mansion, 


built 1870-74. Left: Light pours into the parlor through large, 
lace-curtained windows. Their sills come within a foot of the floor, 


creating deep window seats. 
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n its heyday, the mansion was the scene of 

many elegant entertainments. Formal dinners 

must have been a challenge, because the orig- 
inal house had no kitchen. Until one was added in 
the early 1900s, water was carried from a well four 
blocks away, and food was cooked in an outbuild- 
ing to protect the house from fire, then carried 
into the dining room through the door at the back 
and set on the sideboard. 

The vivid colors favored for dining rooms from 
the 1870s to the ’90s are recaptured in a hand- 
printed replica wallpaper and frieze, influenced by 
William Morris designs. Period taste is also reflect- 
ed in the table, which is set with Haviland china, a 
majolica-style vase, a silver 
tea service and a bright 
blue glass and silver pickle 
castor, given to Jennie 
Meade as a wedding pre- 
sent in 1879. The overhead 
fixture is a brass-bronze 
kerosene chandelier that 
has been electrified. At the 
‘back of the room an 
arrangement of peacock 
feathers—extremely fash- 
ionable at the turn of the 
century—sits on a melodi- 
an. On the sideboard is a 
punchbowl with matching 
cups and pitcher, all hand- 
painted by Emma Bowen, 
another early resident of 
Topeka. 

Unlike the formal parlor 
and dining room, the sit- 
ting room was designed 
for everyday use by the 
family. The objects on 
the mahogany oval table, 
draped in an orange 
cloth with a paisley and 
hand-worked border, indi- 
cate how middle-class 
Victorians spent their 
leisure hours. It’s easy to 
imagine the lady of the 
house using that two-tier 
pincushion and spool hold- 
er as she plied her needle 
in the golden glow of 
the kerosene lamp, while 
2 another family member 
: || leafed through the photo 
album. Other books are kept in the handsome 
Empire-style mahogany stepback secretary with 
glass doors. On the mantel of the walnut-faced fire- 
place is a Seth Thomas ogee clock, ca. 1870, with 
reverse painting on the glass. An ornate wicker 
baby carriage with green velvet upholstery sits 
before the window. 


“Clover Hill,” a handprinted reproduction wallcovering 
in the tradition of Christopher Dresser, creates a 
warm backdrop in the cozy sitting room. 
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Vintage fashions and hand-stitched quilts give the room nostalgic charm. 


he master bedroom is filled with 
delightfully homey details. An 
antique wedding dress and a hat dec- 
orated with ostrich plumes offer a glimpse 
of elegant, turn-of-the-century fashions. 
Colorful hand-stitched 
quilts hang on a wooden 
drying rack, and on the 
wall above two shadow- 
boxes display examples of 
the “fancywork” so dear to 
Victorian hearts—horse- 
shoe-shaped floral wreaths 
made of wool yarn. A silk 
parasol leans casually 
against the Late Victorian 
light walnut dresser with 
brass pulls. On its marble 
top are mercury glass can- 
dlesticks, a kerosene lamp 
and an ostrich feather fan. 
The magnificent high- 
back walnut bed is about 
eight feet tall. Because 
quilts and spreads were 
usually made too short to 
cover pillows, they are protected by vintage 
embroidered shams. The wallcovering is a 
reproduction of the paper in Ford’s Theater 
at the time of Lincoln’s assasination, and 


beside the window is a walnut pigeonhole 
desk of a type called a “Lincoln desk.” To its 
left is the walnut rocking chair, covered in 
faded green velvet, in which Mary Jane 
Ward sat long ago, while a light glowed in 
her window. 

Like the family whose 
name it bears, Historic 
Ward-Meade Park offers a 
warm welcome to visitors. 
Guided tours to historic 
buildings are conducted 
by volunteers in costume. 
In addition, there are annu- 
al events and festivals, gar- 
den galas, prairie break- 
fasts, Victorian buffets and 
teas, and more. Events like 
weddings and reunions 
can be arranged by reser- 
vation. Visitors can also 
enjoy activities like spin- 
ning, churning, hearth 
cooking and blacksmithing 
at Prairie Crossing, a “living 
history” re-creation ofa 
Kansas town. For information about hours, 
dates, fees, etc., write Historic Ward-Meade 
Park, 124 NW Fillmore, Topeka, KS 66606, or 
call 913/295-3888. cv 


Victorian jewelry 
reflected the 
romani n O Fes | 
that gems— 
like fl O wers— ae 
“spoke” a sec cret 


language 


Viclortan 


Theirs was an age of ornate and opulent jewelry. Every 0 


imaginable material, from aluminum to human hair, was 
incorporated into Victorian jewelry, but nothing was more 
popular than the glitter of gems. As the far corners of the 
earth were explored, rich mineral deposits were discovered, 
making precious and semi-precious stones more affordable 
than ever before. The wearing of jewels, once restricted to a 
wealthy few, could now be enjoyed by the growing, prosper- 
ous middle class. Elaborate ornaments studded with gems of 
all sorts sparkled on ladies’ long, white fingers, circled their 
swanlike necks, adorned the plumes and combs worn in 
their upswept hair, and dangled seductively from their ears. 

Like the architecture and furniture of the period, personal 
adornments were influenced by a romantic interest in far- 
away lands and ancient artifacts. While they copied and 
adapted motifs from Egyptian and Etruscan jewelry, classical 
Greek and Roman styles, Moorish and Oriental pieces, and 
the work of Medieval and Renaissance craftsmen, the 
Victorians also absorbed the mystical lore and legends that 
clung to these glittering treasures. 


The symbols and superstitions attached to precious stones 
can be traced back to the ancient civilizations of the Middle 
East, Greece and Rome. These tradi- 
tions lasted through the Middle Ages 
and were elaborated during the 
Renaissance, when nearly every gem- 
stone was given a specific meaning. 
Then the language of gems was forgotten 
for centuries, until it was rediscovered, and 
enthusiastically revived, by the Victorians. In a 
society that encouraged both sentiment and reti- 
cence, the opportunity to express emotions publicly, 
yet secretly, was simply irresistible. 

Victorians who “studied” the language of gems learned 
that diamonds, the hardest of stones, symbolized everlasting 
strength and, by extension, eternity. Their brilliance had long 
been associated with the flame of passionate love, as it is to 
this day—although the Victorians often preferred other, more 
colorful, gems for their engagement rings. Emeralds, for 
example, meant lasting affection and fidelity. It was said that 
an emerald given by @ lover would actually shatter if he 
proved untrue—at the very instant the vow was broken! 
Sapphires, too, represented truth and faithfulness, while aqua- 
marine meant courage and intelligence. Amethysts came in 
every shade from dark purple to pale lavender, but whatever 
their color, they always stood for sincerity and constancy. A 
gift of amethysts was understood to indicate the giver’s “hon- 
orable intentions.” 

All fiery red stones, whether dark (like garnets) or bright 
(like rubies), were emblematic of true love and warm affec- 
tion. Garnets were also believed to encourage harmony and 
happiness in life, symbolizing the delicate balance between 
sense and spirit, passion and wisdom. In addition, garnets 
were good luck charms for travelers, and rubies conferred a 
unique protection from the sorrows of a broken heart. 

Certain gems were especially meaningful for children. 
Victorian babies were often presented with a small charm, or 
a row of tiny beads, made of coral, to ensure their health and 
happiness. Rose quartz was another lucky stone for young- 
sters. It would bestow a “rosy” future on all who wore it and 


set with a variety of gems: 
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“in a wide oval 
dé frame of 24k gold 
over sterling silver 
filigree recalls popular. 
19th century originals. 
#3162, $79.00. From the 
Museum of Jewelry. 


, teardrop 

Of faceted 
“ | _¢ amethyst and 
three opals are set 
in Victorian-style 
handcrafted sterling 
silver earrings. 1-1/2” 
long, pierced; $54.00. 
#2460, exclusively 
JSrom Winterthur. 


2 bout 1850, cabochon 

-amethysts were widely 

| _# used in simple settings 
like these vermeil earrings 
with freshwater pearls. 
1-1/4” long, pierced: $34.00. 

#2470 from Winterthur. 


gy oss-Simons 
"re-creates traditional 
* Victorian slide bracelets 


amethyst, citrine, garnet, blue 
topaz or peridot. In sterling silver 
with marcasite. #12842; 7” long, 
approximately $149.95; 8”, 


evoke affection in those around them. 
Garnets were used nearly as often in jew- 
elry for children as for adults, because 
they were supposed to confer 
wisdom, confidence and joyful 
enthusiasm on the young. 

Other stones played an impor- 
tant role in the elaborate mourn- 
ing customs of the period. Black 
onyx was considered particular- 
ly suitable for memorial rings or 
brooches worn by the bereaved 
because it brought spiritual 
strength. Jet, which signified 
“everlasting memory,’ became all 
the rage for brooches, earrings, 
and even buttons and beads 
after it was adopted by the wid- 
owed Queen Victoria. 

Many people believed that 
opals were unlucky, but others 
saw an emblem of lasting love 
and beauty in their dazzling, 
unearthly fire. Oddly enough, 
cool, white moonstones had 
very similar associations in folk- 
lore, and they, too, were popular 
for lovers’ gifts. A stone less 
familiar today, the apple-green 
peridot, was another reputedly 
“lucky”” stone. It represented 
“beautiful elegance” in the lan- 
guage of gems and was especial- 
ly suitable for younger ladies 
because it would endow its 
wearer with many of the quali- 
ties most prized in marriagable 
maidens—grace, charm and a 
sweet nature. 

Pearls signified gentle wisdom 
and modesty, kindness and 
hope. According to ancient leg- 
end, they were literally heavenly 
gems, magically created in the 
clouds, then falling from the sky 
to the ocean in a glowing, irides- 
cent mist. The Victorians consid- 
ered them a token of steadfast 
love and any present of jewelry 
set with pearls was a pledge of 
fidelity. Colored gems, such as 
rubies, emeralds or sapphires, 
surrounded by pearls were pop- 
ular as engagement rings. 

Following a custom that went back to 
the previous century, many different 
stones were sometimes set in a single 
brooch or ring to spell out a special mes- 
sage of affection or esteem. The stones 
might be chosen for their meaning in the 
language of gems, so that a diamond 


(“eternity”) flanked by two emeralds 
(“faithfulness”) would signify eternal 
foe Or, in a simpler version, the first 


letter of the stone’s name might 
represent the same letter in the 
message, so that a favorite motto, 
“Regards,” would be expressed 
with a Ruby, Emerald, Garnet, 
Amethyst, Ruby, Diamond and 
Sapphire, set in that order. A 
more passionate admirer might 
combine a Lavender amethyst, 
Olivine (another name for the 
peridot), Violet sapphire and 
Emerald to spell out “love.’ 
Cherished for centuries, these 
charming notions fell into disuse 
in our Own more prosaic times. 
Most of the nineteenth century 
jewelry that reflected them is 
gone, too. Though many pieces 
containing semi-precious stones 
survive, when tastes changed, 
Victorian pieces containing 
more valuable gems were usually 
dismantled.Their stones were re- 
used in more modern settings 
and the metal melted down. 
Happily, however, today’s roman- 
tics can still enjoy the language 
they once “spoke” so eloquently. 
It survives in museum collec- 
tions and in the fabulous modern 
replicas inspired by these pre- 
cious messengers of love. ze 


prized inthe fine Victorian chandeliers and wall sconces created ong ago, 
he reproductions by Victorian Lighting Works, In, reeapture al that 
cherished beaut)—at an affordable costo you. 


251 s. pennsylvania avenue 
po box 469, centre hall, pa LG 
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by Julie K. Bear 


he house was 120 years old, had been abandoned for the 
past three, was covered with asbestos shingles, had no 
front entrance, was inhabited by a stray dog and had just 
been foreclosed upon. The moment we saw it, back in 1988, we 
knew it was for us. 

It would require a complete rejuvenation, and we were ready 
and willing to do as much of the work as possible ourselves. We 
were soon helping to repair the septic system, plumbing, electri- 
cal wiring and insulation. As the work progressed, we began to 
think about period decor—what kinds of doors, windows, wood- 
work, light fixtures, and so on, would be right for the house. In 
our zeal to make the house habitable, my husband decided to 
have the ceilings in the second story “sprayed.” He thought this 
was a practical decision. I thought it was a mistake, one that we 
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would come to regret. We batted the idea 
back and forth for a week; he finally 
agreed to leave two of the bedrooms 
alone, but I lost the hallway, another bed- 
room, and a bathroom to the sprayer. 
Fearing that the first floor ceilings were 
destined to meet the same fate, and soon, 
I convinced my husband to visit some 
historic homes which had been authenti- 
cally restored. While everyone else on the 
tour listened patiently to our guide tell 
the history of the house, our necks were 
craned toward the ceilings. We found that 
many of these homes had plain white- 


o 


Rediscovering a 
19th century 
budget 
decorating 
tip—embossed 
wallcoverings that 
create the 
look of 


tin ceilings 
oS 


painted ceilings. In a few of the more 
elaborate residences, however, we were 
intrigued by the embellished ceilings, 
covered with patterned and painted tin 
panels or wallpapers so intricately 
designed they actually made the ceilings 
appear three dimensional. I was quickly 
inspired to investigate how I might be 
able to recreate some of those ceilings in 
our old house. 

I began by checking on the prices of tin 
ceilings. A pressed tin ceiling is com- 
prised of overlapping panels, applied 
with nails to furring strips, often com- 
pleted with a tin cornice. Priced by the 
individual panel (a panel typically mea- 
sures 2’ by 4’), the average cost is about 
$18 per panel. So the price to install a 16’ 
by 106’ ceiling, for example—which 
includes panels, a mid-priced cornice, fur- 
ring and nails—would be approximately 
$800 if you do the work yourself. Since 
our budget was tight, we needed a less 
expensive alternative. 

While browsing through an old house 


supply catalog one day, I noticed a wall- 
covering with a raised or “embossed” 
design, in a pattern that resembled a tin 
ceiling. It was sold in rolls, just like any 
other wallcovering. I soon found that this 
product is available in several different 
forms, including paper, vinyl and even 
heavier materials. Designed 
specifically for both wall and 
ceiling applications, it is a dis- 
tinctive effect for any room. 
At one-half to two-thirds less 
than the cost of pressed tin, it 
is also a cost-effective alterna- 
tive to a true tin ceiling. And, I 
learned that the idea of paper- 
ing ceilings and walls to dupli- 
cate the look of tin is not new. 

In 1877, Frederick Walton of 
England created Lincrusta, a 
product similar in composi- 
tion to linoleum. It was 
intended for use in middle 
class Victorian homes to cre- 
ate wainscoting or cover 
entire walls or ceilings, in lieu 
of more expensive materials 
such as hardwoods, tin or 
even leather. It became an 
affordable alternative for average 
Victorians, and one that was both sturdy 
and long wearing. Anaglypta, an 
embossed paper version, was developed 
in 1887, offering yet another affordable 
decorating possibility. 

Today, the same English 
company that manufactured 
and distributed Lincrusta and 
Anaglypta at the turn of the 
century offers an expanded 
line of the original wallcover- 
ings, which are marketed 
nationwide in the U.S. by 
Crown Corporation N.A., 
based in Denver, Colorado. 
Available wallcoverings 
include Lincrusta, Anaglypta 
Original, Supaglypta or 
Anaglypta Supadurable (simi- 
lar to Anaglypta, but with 
deeper pattern relief and cot- 
ton fibers for added durabili- 
ty), and Anaglypta vinyls. The 
Anaglypta line lists between 
$15 and $40 per double roll 
(56 square feet). 

The idea of these papers 
has caught on and products similar to 
Crown’s Anaglypta line can be found in 
many wallpaper books and renovation 
catalogs. They are even sold directly 
from bins in some stores, at prices as low 
as $9.25 per double roll. As with any 
product that has been widely repro- 
duced, differences in quality do exist, so 


it is a good idea to do a little research 
before you choose one. Crown’s products 
represent the top of the line; by looking 
at them, you will be able to feel the actu- 
al thickness and the depth of pattern 
relief. Some poor imitations, for example, 
have layered patterns that actually rub off 


The Antique Hardware Store 
offers a selection of embossed 
wallcoverings with suitable 
patterns, including Malaga 
(above) and Tintile’ (below). 


during application.Those true to the orig- 
inal will be “pressed paper, with distinct 
embossed appearance and texture, no 
attached flat backing, and will not be 
prepasted. Vinyls are less historically 
accurate, but offer some advantages: they 
are scrubbable, easy to put up (thanks to 
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xtramarital affairs that threat- 
en the very existence of the 
British monarchy are very 
much in the headlines today, but only 

the shrieking publicity surrounding them 
is new. More than a century ago, another 
Prince of Wales found himself with noth- 
ing to do but watch the years roll by. But 
unlike the earnest, sensitive Prince 
Charles, Queen Victoria’s eldest son 
seemed to be protected from serious 
romantic entanglements by his own tem- 
perament. Good-natured and pleasure-lov- 
ing, Edward, Prince of Wales, was the 
undisputed leader of the “fast set,” where 


an art form, and the only commandment 
was “Thou shalt not be found out.” 

No one played the game with more tact 
than the Prince. of Wales. Seducing inno- 
cents was not his style; his longterm 
affairs were with married society women 
whose husbands would turn a blind 
eye—presumably because they were con- 
ducting equally discreet amours them- 
selves. It was hardly what we have come 
to think of as Victorian morality, but it 


The beautiful Countess of- 


Warwick shocked staid 
Victorian society—and 


captured the heart of a Prince 


by Florine McCain 


Top left: The Countess of 
Warwick dressed for a 
costume ball. Left: Daisy 
in the late 1890s, with 
ber son, Maynard. 


own way, proper. Then, at the age of 
forty-nine, the Prince of Wales had an 
altogether novel experience. He fell 
head over heels for a ravishing beau- 
ty—seductive, warm-hearted and danger- 
ously impulsive—who never loved him 
quite as much as he loved her. 

This extraordinary lady was born 
Frances Maynard, but always called by 
her childhood nickname, Daisy. She had 
golden hair, dark blue eyes fringed by 
thick black lashes and a voluptuous fig- 
ure. In old age, she wrote, “I was a 
‘beauty, and only those who were alive 
then know the magic that word held 


—_ —- 


The death of her grandfather, Lord 
Maynard, also made her one of the richest 
heiresses in England, with an income of 
£30,000 a year. Remember that the 
British pound was worth $5 at the time, 
and that the dollar was worth between 
$10 and $20 of today’s. You will not be 
surprised to learn that even Queen 
Victoria graciously considered Daisy as a 
possible bride for one of her younger 
sons, Prince Leopold. At 18, she was 
invited to Windsor Castle, where she 
promptly fell in love with Leopold’s 
equerry, Lord Brooke, heir to the Earl of 
Warwick. Prince Leopold—who was in 
love with somebody else—was so 
relieved that when Daisy and “Brooky” 
married in 1880, he was their best man. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
guests of honor. ) 

Young, attractive and rich, Lord and 
Lady Brooke spent their early married 
years enjoying life. Society papers of the 
era are filled with mouthwatering 
descriptions of her dresses and jewels: 
“a gauzy white gown beneath which 
meandered delicately shaded ribbons...a 
soft green gown, held to her waist with 
an emerald-and-diamond buckle, finished 
at the neck with a deep falling collar of 
chinchilla...a wonderful frock of pale 
parma violet satin, with soft chiffon skirts 
falling over one another and fringed with 
shaded violets, violets catching up the 
draperies on the hips and falling down in 
showers, and diamonds clasping the pret- 
ty flowers at the breast.” 

When she wasn’t fringed with violets or 
dripping with diamonds, Daisy was usual- 
ly in the trim riding habit of the day, for 
she was an excellent horsewoman, who 
always rode straight ahead at obstacles 
and jumped them at full speed. She lived 
in the same bold, headlong manner, and 
after she produced an heir, husband and 
wife began looking around for other part- 
ners in the time-honored tradition of 
their class.“From the beginning of our life 
together my husband seemed to accept 
the inevitability of my having a train of 
admirers,” she wrote. “I could not help it. 
They were there. It was all a great game.” 

Daisy’s husband understood the rules 
and they were apparently always per- 
fect friends. Once she was in Paris and 
heard that her current lover had been 
killed in a riding accident. She rushed 
back to England, to find Lord Brooke 
waiting at Dover to meet her. “I knew 
you'd be upset,” he said, “and I thought 
I'd better come.” 

Considering the way she lived and the 
set she moved in, Daisy’s involvement 
with the Prince of Wales may have been 


A newspaper engraving of the marriage 
of Lord and Lady Brooke in 1880. 


Proprieties were 
observed but 
illicit romance 
flourished in 
an atmosphere 
of elegance 
and luxury, 


The Prince of Wales, about 1890. 


inevitable. But certainly no one could 
have predicted the circumstances that 
began their turbulent affair. For several 
years, Daisy and the Prince’s friend, Lord 
Charles Beresford, had shared a grand 
passion. Ignoring their marriages, they 
exchanged rings and swore undying 
fidelity. Then Lord Charles began to cool. 
The last straw was Daisy’s discovery that 
his wife was pregnant. 

Knowing the lady’s high moral reputa- 
tion (and her plain looks) Daisy could not 
doubt that her lover was the father. 
Frantic with jealous passion, she wrote to 
Lord Charles accusing him of adultery— 
with his own wife! When Lady Charles 
discovered the letter she was understand- 
ably outraged. Worse, she threatened to 
break the unwritten law of “good society” 
by making it public. 

Daisy turned to her most influential 
friend, the Prince of Wales, for help. At 
29, she was in the full flower of her beau- 
ty, and the Prince could hardly fail to sym- 
pathize with anyone threatened by a jeal- 
ous spouse. He asked Lady Charles to 
destroy Daisy’s letter. When she refused, 
he banished her from his guest list, which 
meant that he would not visit anyone 
who invited her. Ironically, it was the 
faithful wife who became a social pariah. 
Still, it took the intervention of the Queen, 
the Princess of Wales, the Prime Minister 
and Beresford’s brother before the letter 
was finally burned. By then, Daisy had 
become the mistress of the Prince of 
Wales. Less predictably, he was, for the first 
time in his life, completely in love. 

From 1891 on, the Prince was a regular 
visitor to weekend parties at Daisy’s 
house, Easton Lodge, where romance 
flourished in an atmosphere of elegance 
and luxury. A dozen or more guests 
would arrive to find their rooms filled 
with flowers. They spent their days rid- 
ing or driving in the park surrounding 
the house, or, in winter, hunting. Then 
they returned to the long white and gold 
drawing room, where the ladies fluttered 
like exquisite butterflies in their sumptu- 
ous, long-sleeved tea gowns. At dinner, 
gentlemen appeared in white tie, ladies 
in tight-waisted, low-cut gowns, ablaze 
with jewels. Propriety was always main- 
tained; lovers never indicated their feel- 
ings by a word or gesture. But the house- 
hold routine encouraged assignations. 
Candlesticks to light the way to bed 
always stood on a tray in the hall and an 
admirer might suggest a rendezvous as he 
lit one for his lady. And, as she said good- 
night, their hostess always reminded 


guests that the stableyard bell rang at 


six—giving everyone time to return to 


